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KEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 
Optical Illusions of Reversible Perspective. A Volume of Historical and 

Experimental Researches. J. E. Wallace Wallin. Princeton, N. J., 

1905. Pp. 330. Published by the author. 

This book deserves notice for two excellent reasons. First, it repre- 
sents the most extensive foraging and collecting that has yet been done 
in this field. Secondly, the various chapters set forth in wisely conserva- 
tive forms of statement what may probably be taken to be the best present 
opinion on the topics treated. 

The historical part has been so thoroughly done, I should say, that a 
similar canvassing of the literature need never be undertaken again. This 
section occupies about a third of the volume. The digests, massed in 
five chapters under convenient descriptive headings, form a sort of refer- 
ence encyclopedia with the essential cuts and diagrams reproduced. 
Pseudoseopy, together with the instruments involved, is given adequate 
treatment. The use of these pages is facilitated by rather full references 
to them in the general index. 

The experimental portion offers no particularly revolutionary facts. 
The chief novelty here is one of method. Attention being given pre- 
dominantly to the examination of equivocal geometrical diagrams, certain 
selected figures are viewed under the condition of momentary exposure, 
.03 sec. being approximately the time employed. In general the author 
has made use of the stock equivocal figures, but to these he has added a 
few excellent ones of his own devising. The very large number of experi- 
ments made leads to results that, when discussed in connection with ex- 
isting opinion and conjecture, form a quite respectable body of doctrine. 
Some of the leading conclusions of the book may now be summarized. 
As hinted above, these conclusions are often characterized less by their 
novelty than by the fact that their truth seems now doubly assured. 

1. Plane geometrical drawings are overwhelmingly envisaged perspec- 
tively. In 4,887 exposures only two per cent, of the figures were seen flat. 

2. Each figure of this variety has a ' predominant ' or ' preferred ' per- 
spective. Thus the Neckar parallelopiped is seen with its top forward 
about four times as frequently as with its base in the foreground. Cer- 
tain figures, like the pyramid and the Mach book, seem, however, to have 
no marked predominant. 

With these facts secure, the real problems of the matter arise. What 
we particularly wish to know is (a) what the predetermining conditions 
are under which we spontaneously or voluntarily see any one of several 
possible perspective forms, and (b) what happens when the perceived form 
of perspective changes, this change being, like the original perception, 
either spontaneous or intentional. In other words, we wish to know what 
the eyes are doing and what central factors are operative in the various 
stages of this perception of reversibles. Indeed, an entire treatise on 
this subject of equivocal perception might well be outlined on the basis 
of these two questions. The replies found acceptable to the author are 
chiefly as follows : 
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(a) Central factors. — (1) Preperception plays the leading part. This 
may refer either to the fact that the figure is perceived in the form of 
the object that has been prevailingly or habitually experienced, or to the 
fact that the form perceived is esthetically preferable. In any case this 
explanation must be supplemented by the hypothesis of a ' secondary 
disposition ' to account for the occasional seeing of the non-predominant 
form. The author seems not disposed to deny that this central factor 
may be the essential precondition of an appropriate and more powerful 
peripheral factor. 

(2) Suggestion is efficacious. Experiments were made upon school- 
boys from nine to sixteen years of age under the same general conditions 
as those used elsewhere. Whereas the ratio of the preferred to the non- 
predominant perspective was, for all figures used, in the case of adults 
63 per cent, to 22 per cent., the percentage of non-predominants seen was 
here raised by suggestion to 68. The percentage of predominants seen 
under the influence of suggestion was 77. 

(3) The will and the imagination, against which as primary factors 
Wundt has made such vigorous protest, are admitted by the author to 
play positive roles only when other determining factors hang in the bal- 
ance. Whatever the ultimate opinion about these factors, ' it seems 
conservative to conclude that the perspectives can never be absolutely con- 
trolled or unconditionally reversed by mere activity of will, imagination 
or judgment.' 

(4) Practice may to a limited degree make a non-predominant more 
readily and frequently seen. Its effects are, however, transitory. The 
central nature of the effects of practice is evidenced by the fact that the 
unpracticed eye gives the same results as the other. 

(b) Peripheral and external factors. — (1) Fixation. One of the 
fundamental theses of the book is, as the author asserts, ' that there is an 
adversion motive toward the point of regard.' However, considerable cau- 
tion is displayed, as may be seen from the following statement of the 
matter. " On the whole, there seems to be no direct evidence against, 
while there is some in support of, the conclusion that ' the virtue ' or 
efficacy of fixation consists in adversing or attracting the point or parts 
fixated toward the retina of the observer." This attracting of the fixated 
parts (again speaking cautiously) is probably to be ascribed to strain 
sensations and to the greater clearness secured. 

It is noted that a special fixation may become markedly operative only 
after weeks of practice, which may, of course, be evidence merely of a very 
refractory predominant. 

In connection with some experiments on the time required to produce 
a reversion voluntarily, it was found that a part directly fixated reversed 
two and a half times faster than when viewed in indirect vision. 

Eeversions that occur during a supposedly rigid fixation are due, pre- 
sumably, to relaxations through fatigue of the recti muscles. 

(2) To accommodation as such the author declines to ascribe any 
determining role. This opinion he bases in part upon Loeb's demonstra- 
tion, confirmed by his own observations, that reversions may occur with 
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atropinized eyes, and in part upon the unfavorable or equivocal results 
of experiments to test the effect of altering the accommodation by means 
of lenses. Special experiments upon the general function of the accom- 
modation in the perception of the third dimension lead to the same ad- 
verse conclusion. 

(3) Binocular vision increases the number of predominants seen in 
certain cases and diminishes them in others. Monocular vision yields, 
on the whole, greater uniformity. 

(4) Increasing the distance of the figure from the eye favors the 
seeing of the concave form of a perspective. 

(5) As to illumination, the distribution of light and shade by the 
throwing of cast-shadows is of course highly effective. A further fact of 
much importance and one carefully investigated is that white lines on 
black tend strongly to advance into the foreground. In an attempt to 
equate the distances of black and white rods the average difference be- 
tween them was one thirty-eighth of the standard. The superior bright- 
ness and clearness of the white is probably the determining factor. 

The final chapter of the book is devoted to a recapitulation and to a 
comprehensive survey and discussion of theories. As the reader might 
readily predict, it is the psychophysical, as against the psychological, 
theory that is recommended as adequate to meet the case of these illusions 
of reversible perspective. No precise formulation of the theory is pro- 
posed, somewhat loose generalities comporting better with the present 
state of our knowledge. 

It is a pity that a volume with the merits of this one should have cer- 
tain conspicuous defects serious enough to keep it from being more gen- 
erally read. To be sure, the cuts with which both the historical and the 
experimental sections are plentifully supplied are most excellent. But 
the typography is wretched, as the author himself admits and laments. 
And, what really furnishes the forbidding aspect of the book, occasional 
sections and chapters are written with inexcusable obscurity both of lan- 
guage and of presentation. One finds everywhere a perverse tendency 
toward endlessness of subdivision and toward a plethora of adjectival 
characterization. This, coupled with an exasperating cloudiness of style 
into which the author is led by the exigencies of a compensating con- 
densation, makes the reading of the volume anything but easy. Frequent 
recapitulations partially redeem these defects, and the attention is occa- 
sionally caught by suggestive criticisms, side-comments and discussions. 

An unusually full index closes the volume. 

A. H. Pierce. 
Smith College. 

Psychologie und Pathologie der Vorstellung. Beitrage zur Grundlegung 
der Aesthetik. Richard Wallaschek. Leipzig: Barth. 1905. Pp. 
x + 323. 

This work purports to be a partial prolegomenon to esthetic theory; 
a finished prolegomenon would, the preface says, have to include further 
an investigation of sensation, feeling and judgment similar to the one 



